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editor’s notes 


You might think there’s not 
much chance to modernize such 
a simple, old fashioned device 
as roller skates. But even these 
have been dragged into the ma- 
chine age An inventor has put 
a motor on a pair. Now he can 
skate 40 miles an hour. The 22- 
pound gasoline motor is carried 
on his back and feeds power 
through a cable to the back 
wheels. 

a a * 


Safety workers, here’s the 
latest encouraging word from 
psychiatrists: you may be pro- 
moting, instead of preventing 
child accidents. They say safety 
messages may cause anxiety in 
parents which is transmitted to 
children who may become in- 
secure and consequently more 
susceptible to accidents. 


If youre a member of the 
fashion set that has to guide 
her tiny spike heels carefully 
around oversize cracks and con- 
stantly retrieve them from side- 
walk tar traps, here’s good rea- 
son to watch your step even 
more. A Chicago reader reports 
that he saw a woman catch her 
needle heel between two boards 
on a commuter train platform 
and fall face-first against a 
moving train. 
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If you've never had an indoor 
barbecue — don't. It’s not only 
dangerous but you may find 
yourself in bad with the fire de- 
partment. One Midwest family, 
chased from the backyard by 
rain, took the grill inside and 
soon found firemen pounding at 
their door. Smoke rolling from 
the window had alarmed neigh- 
bors. 


Tragic aftermath of the plastic 
bag warnings: A seven-month- 
old girl in Peoria, IIl., suffocated 
in cloth draperies, which her 
parents, alarmed by the plastic 
warnings had installed to replace 
plastic ones. The cloth draperies 
apparently blew across the baby’s 


crib. Pe 





Skating 40 m.p.h. 


The old safety saw, “If you 
catch on fire, wrap up in a 
blanket®™ may be passe’. Many 
blankets are made of synthetic 
fiber that becomes gooey from 
heat and might stick to your 
skin giving you a serious burn. 


Latest chicken game among 
teenagers: seeing who can hold 
his breath longest both under 
and above water. One reader 
tells us about a youthful swim- 
mer who held his breath until 
he fainted, fell back, struck his 
head on a rock and suffered a 
concussion. 


From New Yorker magazine: 
“On page 149 of ‘The Pocket 
Book of Household Hints, 
edited by Holly Cantus and 
published as Permabook No. 
M-4131, is quite a hint: ‘Slip a 
large plastic bag over your head 
when changing clothes. It pro- 
tects clothing from makeup.” 


Needed next Fourth of July: 
crackdown on fireworks boot- 
leggers. Some independent mer- 
chants celebrated Independence 
Day by flouting anti-fireworks 


_ laws and selling under the 


counter. In Illinois alone, fire- 
works accidents doubled this 
year as compared to last. 











Future homes will be lighted, 
heated and cooled by wall panels 
like this. 
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Business executives will have 
phones that transmit words and 
pictures. 
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Wonderful Promise ofh 


? 


Modern day prophets foresee a miracle world with more ayfter « 


VER wonder what life in the 
not-so-far-away 1960's will be 
like? 

According to some future-prob- 
ing by the National Safety Council, 
the next decade promises to be 
filled with more people, less work, 
more play and an assortment of 
fantastic machines that would make 
Jules Verne hang his head. 

It may seem strange that an or- 
ganization like the National Safety 
Council is peering into the crystal 
ball. But the Council felt if it was 
to make long-range plans for pro- 
moting safety in the sixties, it 
should know what life would be 
like then. 


It solicited predictions from au- 
thorities in various subjects. The 
complete text of the prophecies has 
been published under the title, 
“Safety in the Sixties,” which is also 
the theme of the 1959 National 
Safety Congress. 


These authorities don’t claim to 
have occult powers. They aren't 
vagabond fortune tellers. They are 
top executives, government offi- 
cials, hardboiled eggheads and 
scientists who have facts to back 
up their forecasts. 


According to them, here are 
some things you should expect in 
the sixties: 





Electronically guided buses, such as these models, that will go 60 m.p.h. 
and receive signals from wired highways, may be full-sized reality by 70's. 
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A changing face 

e More than 200 million people 
by 1970, three-fourths of them con- 
centrated in super cities. 

e An increase in the percentage of 
the non-white population. By 1970 
the non-white population (95 per 
cent Negro) will be more than 25 
million. 

e Twice as many senior citizens 
(persons over 45) by 1970. 

e Many cities with “pedestrian 
only—no traffic” areas in the center 
downtown shopping districts. The 
restricted portions will take up sev- 
eral city blocks and contain malls, 
fountains, trees and benches. 

e Suburbs broken down to resem- 
ble small cities with more diversi- 
fied housing. This will be caused 
by businesses and factories moving 
into the suburbs. 


More jobs, less work 

e Shorter work week and work 
day, giving everyone more leisure. 
e Increased automation. 

e A need for 20 million additional 
workers by 1970. These jobs will 
be mostly in new industries created 
by thousands of new products, yet 
undeveloped. 

© Demand for skilled workers, es- 
pecially men to service TV, wash- 
ing machines, dishwashers and 
other kinds of home equipment. 

e In factories, less need for the 
machine operator and increased 
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Wheeless air car, to be 
built by Curtiss Wright this fall, will skim 6-12 
inches above unobstructed terrain, water, swamp. 


need for a new kind of worker—a 
“machine-watcher.” 


e For businessmen — TV tele- 
phones, electronically operated 
typewriters, computors that can 
read directions from a_ printed 
page, a network of closed circuit 
TV to transmit data cross country 
instantly. 


Cars, cars, cars 


¢ 99 million vehicles on the high- 
ways by 1970. 

¢ Don't look for a great change in 
the design of highways—nor crea- 
tion of new roads. Progress will 
be in the improvement of old high- 
ways. The National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways 
(41,000 mile network) will be com- 
pleted by 1970. 


© Traffic signals that “sense” the 
constantly changing patterns of 
traffic and adjust accordingly. 


¢ TV monitoring of urban express- 
way traffic to alert both authorities 
and motorists to traffic jams or 
accidents. 


¢ Probably no radical changes in 
automobile design. Your car of the 
sixties may have electronic devices 
to warn you of cars approaching 
from rear or that you are overtak- 


ing a car too fast. However, don't 
count on your car being guided 
automatically along an_ electric 
highway during the sixties. 

¢ Some authorities foresee use of 
air car that skims several inches 
above the ground on a cushion of 
air. Such a car is being tested. 


Everything flies (even buses) 

© Development of flying saucers. 
¢ Nothing so radical as supersonic 
airliners or nuclear powered air- 
craft yet. The decade will be de- 
voted to further expansion of sub- 
sonic jet and turbo operations. 

© Big news in the air will be de- 
velopment of helicopters and other 
kinds of vertical take-off machines. 
These will cruise at 200 mph, carry 
as many people as buses, and be 
used for short hops. 


Airborne ocean liners 
¢ Hydrofoil passenger ships capa- 
ble of traveling 65 mph at first, 
ultimately 200 mph. The ship sits 
on foils, shaped like airplane wings, 
which when propelled through the 
water, lift the ship out of the water. 
© Possible development of a ship 
riding several feet above the water 
on an air cushion. 

(continued next page) 








Houses of wonder 

e Prefabricated house parts which 
enable you to add or subtract rooms 
easily—and change the interior by 
re-arranging the partitions. 

¢ Houses lighted by phosphores- 
cent glowing panels, no thicker 
than a window pane, which can 
change color and intensity at the 
flick of a switch. 

¢ Common use of electronic ovens 
which can cook vegetables in sec- 
onds and meats in minutes. 

¢ Thermoelectricity which can heat 
or cool depending upon which di- 
rection the current flows. Such a 
device can keep a baby’s bottle 
cool, then heat it to the desired 
temperature. 

¢ Possibly a small machine to mold 
plastic plates quickly with the push 
of a button. 

¢ Vacuum cleaners and floor pol- 
ishers that work automatically. 
¢ Dishwashers and washing ma- 
chines using ultrasonic sound waves 
instead of soap and water. 

© Sterilization of food by radiation. 
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Family Living in the Sixties 


Such food can remain unrefriger- 
ated for a long time. 


Cancer cure? 
© Possibility of a cancer cure by 
the mid-sixties. 


e A drug or series of drugs for 
heart disease. 


¢ Breakthroughs in rheumatism, 
arthritis. 
e A vaccine for the common cold. 


e Growth of health insurance 
which may involve compulsory ar- 
rangement with the government. 
@ Radical changes in the care of 
the mentally ill. 

¢ Special research on mental re- 
tardation, drug addiction, juvenile 
delinquency, alcoholism and_ sui- 
cides. 


e A major health problem in the 
sixties—air pollution. 


Fun for all 


e A boom in travel and recreation 
of all kinds because of more leisure 
time. 
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¢ A mass exodus to the water. By 
1970 about 40 per cent of the U.S. 
population will be participating in 
some aquatic sport. The number 
of recreational boats will reach 12 
million, nearly double the 1958 fig- 
ure. Financing boats will be as 
popular as financing autos during 
the sixties. More than 800,000 swim- 
ming pools will be built, mostly in 
backyards. Number of farm ponds 
will jump to more than two million. 


¢ Most popular winter sport will 
continue to be skiing. Skiers, now 
numbering one million, will be 
quadrupled by 1970. 


Of course, we don’t guarantee 
the infallibility of these predictions, 
although we think they are the 
most reliable available. 


But here’s one last prediction 
that’s sure: safety will have a thrill- 
ing, fast, never-dull future trying 
to keep up with this kaleidoscopic 
world our modern prophets fore- 
see.@ 
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MAKE KIDS MIND 


SPANKING may save your 
child’s life. 


It may keep him from jabbing 
his finger in an electrical outlet. 
It may keep him from climbing 
on and falling off a table. It may 
keep him from dashing in front of 
an automobile. 


A spanking, once considered ta- 
boo by some psychologists, is an 
acceptable way of teaching your 
child safe habits, according to a 
new booklet by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. The philos- 
ophy is: “A punishment today may 
prevent an accident tomorrow — 
even a tragedy.” 

The Academy recognizes that 
many parents may prefer another 
type of punishment to a spanking, 
and that’s all right too. The im- 
portant thing is not the kind of 
punishment you use, but that you 
use it effectively enough to change 
the child’s future behavior. 

Here are some tips on disciplin- 
ing from the Academy’s new book- 
let, “The Vital Role of Obedience 
in Your Child’s Safety.” 
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® When to start? 


A baby close to or just past first 
birthday loves to mind. Call—they 
come creeping or toddling. Ask for 
the toy and they give it as a gift. 
Say, “clap hands” or “wave bye- 
bye” and they joyfully do just that. 
This play-obedience to casual, gen- 
tle, unimportant requests is good 
practice, useful drill, basic training 
for the future when obedience is 
no longer a game. Even at this 
early stage you can begin to show 
the child you expect obedience. 


® Vocabulary of command 

After a child’s walking, obedi- 
ence rates higher and higher as a 
safety device. It’s wise to establish 
a set of command words and a 
special command tone of voice. 
Vocabulary should be simple and 
vivid — “No,” “Stop,” “Slowly,” 
“Watch out,” “Red light.” The tone 
needs to be firm, even, calm not 
harsh, cross or excitable. In time 
a child will learn to heed how you 
speak as well as what you say. Save 
on commands. Requests often serve 
as well. 


© Techniques of command 


Tell the truth! Count on a child’s 
intelligence to encourage obedi- 
ence. If you rule, MusT NOT TOUCH 
—HOT—WILL BURN and the child 
(either in innocence or rebellion) 
discovers it was hot, did burn, 
youll be obeyed next time. But, 
if as some people do, you use some 
key word like nor falsely to get 
your way, or to protect your prop- 
erty a youngster will soon be test- 
ing to find out if you're telling the 
truth this time. 


® Ration your commands 

If you say “No” too often it soon 
loses its punch. Forbid when you 
have to, but allow the reasonable 
as often as you can even if it’s a 
bit inconvenient or untidy. Asking 
for a favor, “Please shut the door,” 
will work for you better than 
“Close the door.” The fewer direct 
questions you ask the fewer re- 
fusals: “You must be hungry” rather 
than “Do you want your lunch?” 
Reminders about regular routines 
get more results than last minute 
orders. 


© Enforce your commands 

Use your command words, your 
command voice only if you really 
must have obedience or when you 
can make the child mind if he 
doesn’t. If you fritter commands 
away on things like eating, dress- 
ing or toileting some children will 
resist—even past punishment—and 
end up with the idea: “I don't 
have to mind unless I feel like it.” 
This idea quickly and dangerously 
spreads to critical danger situa- 
tions. 


© Be consistent 


Forbid scissors (or ashtray, shav- 
ing cream, powder or anything you 
name) and you must, in fairness 
to a child, forbid it tomorrow, next 
week and on into the next 2 or 3 
years. Let yourself get teased, 
whined or annoyed into saying 
“OK-—just this once” or some such 
remark and you'd have been wiser 
to give permission in the first place. 





COMEBACKS 


Lightning, too often ignored, 4/ at 


phir years ago a farmer 
near Moline, Ill., had some 
strange and terrible rendezvous 
with lightning. It seemed to pur- 
sue him everywhere. 

One summer lightning hit his 
barn, burned it to the ground and 
killed all his livestock except two 
horses. Ten days later, lightning 
destroyed the farmer’s hayshed. 
Some time later, a bolt struck a 
barbed wire fence he was working 
on and knocked him down, but he 
recovered. Seven years after his 
first meeting with lightning, he was 
standing in a neighbor's barn when 
lightning entered, struck him in the 
chest and killed him. 


Lightning hit TV aerial of this Indianapolis home, Fire-setting or “hot” lightning is a threat, espe- 
tipping out a three-foot hole in bedroom wall. cially in suburbs, unshielded by tall buildings. 
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Because of such unpredictable, 
almost uncanny antics, lightning 
for centuries provoked fear and 
wild superstitions. After Benjamin 
Franklin with his key discovered 
what lightning really is—a giant 
electric spark—fear subsided and 
with the development of lightning 
rods and other systems practically 
died out. 

Today, most persons don’t re- 
gard lightning as a serious danger. 
They think that if our scientists 
can streak the sky with rockets and 
satellites, surely we must have such 
an old-fashioned thing as lightning 
under control. 


Shocking toll 

If you're one of these persons, 
youll be shocked to know that 
lightning this year will kill more 
than 600 Americans (including 
those who die in fires kindled by 
lightning), injure 1,500 and dam- 
age property at a cost of $120 
million. So says the Lightning Pro- 
tection Institute. The lightning toll 
has become greater during the last 
few years and will continue up- 
ward, according to the Institute. 
Two reasons are more and more 
persons just don’t bother to get out 
of a lightning-infested thunder- 
storm and new homes in the sub- 
urban areas are new lightning 
targets. 

These sprawling houses, deprived 
of skyscrapers and other high 
buildings of the city core, become 
the highest objects in the area and 
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therefore extremely vulnerable to 
lightning. In addition, naive sub- 
urbanites, unlike farmers, are quite 
unaware of the need for any kind 
of lightning protection. They have 
no idea that a bolt, about 25 cents 
worth of electricity, might burn 
their dream house to the ground. 
Nor would they guess that about 
40 per cent of all fires in such out- 
lying areas are caused by lightning. 


Attacks the tall 

Lightning usually chooses a tall 
object because it strives to make 
the shortest possible contact be- 
tween sky and earth. The Empire 
State Building was hit 48 times 
one year. 

However, lightning often makes 
up its own rules. It has been known 
to seek out a low target, snuggled 
between two high buildings. 

Persons in the open are excellent 
lightning targets because they are 
often the highest object in the area. 
All these persons were killed by 
lightning this summer: A golf cad- 
die in New Jersey when he was 
caught in a thunder shower. A 
29-year old golf-playing mother in 
South Dakota. An 11-year-old Wis- 
consin boy on a school playground 
as he and other children were run- 
ning for shelter. A 16-year-old boy 
from Illinois as he was walking 
home from school. 

The chances of living after being 
hit by lightning are so slight as to 
be freakish, although at least one 


boy has done it. He still has pin- 
point holes in his feet where the 
lightning passed from his body into 
the ground. 

Lightning voltage may be hun- 
dreds of thousands, even millions 
—enough to kill hundreds of men. 
At Sing Sing Prison, only 2,400 
volts are used in the death cham- 
ber and this is considered a strong 
dose. 

Even persons in a shelter cannot 
be safe from lightning unless the 
building has a complete lightning 
protection system. A woman in 
Virginia was thrown 10 feet across 
her kitchen when lightning struck 
her house. A mother and daughter 
in Alabama were seriously injured 
when lightning penetrated their 
home. 


Beware TV antenna 


Many persons think a TV an- 
tenna will act as a lightning rod, 
preventing lightning from harming 
the house. This is not true. In fact, 
a TV antenna, spearing high into 
the sky, is a wonderful invitation 
to lightning. A couple in Indian- 
apolis will testify to this. Recently 
lightning hit their TV antenna and 
tore a three-foot hole in their bed- 
room wall. 

Here’s how to compute how 
many times lightning will come 
close to you in a year. You can ex- 
pect one or two strokes for every 
thunder storm in your square mile. 
If your area, for example, has 50 








storms yearly, you can expect from 
50 to 100 lightning bolts to hit 
within a half mile of your house 
this year. 

If you are caught in a thunder- 
storm there are certain things you 
should know. 

The most dangerous time is just 
before the storm when dark clouds 
appear and the air feels charged 
with electricity. If you are out- 
doors then and your hair feels as 
if it is standing on end, fall flat 
immediately. Get in a ditch or 
other depression if possible. You 
are being set up as a perfect light- 
ning target. 

Where not to be 

Some very dangerous places to 
be are on the golf course, whether 
in the open or in an exposed shel- 
ter; in a boat; in the water swim- 
ming; atop a hill; at the beach; 
under an isolated tree; near a wire 
fence, clothesline, overhead wires 
or towers; or riding a bike, tractor, 
horse or farm machinery. 

First thing to do, if you find 
yourself caught in one of these 


locations is look for a building pro- 
tected with lightning rods and 
grounds or a steel framed building. 
If you re in your car, stay inside it 
with windows closed. If you can't 
find shelter, get into a ravine, un- 
der a cliff, in a ditch, in a cave, or 
flat on the ground. 

If you are in an unprotected 
building, don’t stand in doorways 
or near open windows. Keep away 
from metal objects, the fireplace, 
sink, bathroom fixtures, the phone 
and the television set. 

Two good rules to remember: If 
you sense a thunderstorm coming 
up, find proper shelter immedi- 
ately; don’t wait until the storm is 
upon you. Also, don’t ever let your- 
self be the highest object in the 
area. 

To keep your house safe from 
lightning, there’s only one thing to 
do. Put in a lightning protection 
system of light metal rods and con- 
ductors that will carry the elec- 
tricity safely into the ground. 

Be sure to get a reliable com- 
pany to install your lightning pro- 





tection system. It is no “do-it-your- 
self” job. 


Don't get gypped 

One more precaution: In this 
business as in most others there 
are gyps fleecing unwary home- 
owners by selling them near worth- 
less lightning protection. You can 
avoid being taken if you insist that 
your system be tagged with the 
UL (Underwriter’s Laboratories) 
label. This approval from this non- 
profit testing laboratory guarantees 
that your lightning protection will 
really protect your home and the 
people in it. 

Such a system is one way to keep 
yourself safe. But the best all 
around, practical protection from 
lightning is a recognition that it 
is not something to be snubbed, but 
to be respected as a deadly modern 
day force, still very wild and dan- 
gerous. Then you'll take the proper 
precautions naturally.e 


Readers can obtain an excellent book- 
let, “Lightning Facts and Figures” free 
by writing Lightning Protection Institute, 
53 West Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Readers Joll Us— 


Reckless boating here, too 
This refers to the article on op- 
eration of boats by Beatrice Schap- 
per (“Hot-Rudders—Menace on the 
Waterways,” Summer). 


At Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 
most all small boats are operated 
by hot rodders. It is terrible. A 
measure of the desirability of a 
boat among children and adults is 
speed. A forty foot cruiser will go 
through an area where there are 
small boats and swimmers at a 
speed which is criminal. 

I believe this is typical of the 
conditions referred to in the Schap- 
per piece. But it can be corrected 

. by your national organization 
working through state and local 
authority. Here in New Hampshire 


10 


each town could have a qualified 
harbor master who could enlist as- 
sistants and have the cooperation 
of the state police patrol boats. 

I have been operating boats for 
60 years and what I see in this 
locality I don’t like. 

A Reader 


Safety set-back 

It is the consensus of appropriate 
analysts on our staff that the article 
(“Hot-Rudders — Menace on the 
Waterways”) has done a great dis- 
service to the interests of safe and 
sane boating. 

We feel the article’s distortions, 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations 
of the facts have given a severe set- 
back to the sincere and successful 


efforts of many organizations and 

individuals to keep boating safe by 

educating the public to the true 

causes of boating accidents. 
Edward S. Spanke 
Outboard Boating 

Club of America 

Chicago 


The author states she spent two 
years preparing this article. Dur- 
ing that time she sent a question- 
naire to 2,000 chiefs of police all 
over the nation, personally ob- 
served boat behavior and inter- 
viewed leaders of U. S. Power 
Squadrons, U. S. Coast Guardsmen, 
state officials, boat livery proprie- 
tors, boaters, police—all of which 
gave her facts for the article— 
Editor. 
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Here and on following 
pages are ideas, facts and 


figures for a toy campaign. 


TOYS for HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


OYS, Christmas and children. 
Any one of these ingredients 
alone would make an appealing 
safety campaign. But mixed to- 
gether they promise a campaign as 
attractive as grandma’s once-a-year 
fruit cake. 

A children’s Christmas toys 
safety campaign is something that’s 
hard to beat for public appeal. It is 
also thrilling and rewarding to the 
participants. 


Such a campaign is not dreamed 
up overnight. It demands consider- 
able planning, organizing and tim- 
ing. 

The actual campaign should be 
concentrated into a few weeks, be- 
ginning the week before Thanks- 
giving and extending no later than 
the third week in December. 


This means all distributional 
leaflets will have to be ordered, 
releases prepared, informational 
materials processed, speakers and 
dates settled before the middle of 
November. There won't be time 
during the busy weeks of the cam- 
paign. 

With the safe toys campaign 
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completed by December 19, the re- 
maining week before Christmas 
can be used for additional holiday 
safety messages. 


Here are some groups who can 


help you: 


© Merchants. Seek their coopera- 
tion early in October, because win- 
dow displays and advertising cam- 
paigns are planned at least two 
months ahead. Ask merchants to 
help in any or all of these ways: 
by stressing safety in their toy ad- 
vertising, by devoting a window to 
a safe toys exhibit, by training their 
sales people in the safety aspects 
of their merchandise. 


© Media—newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision stations. Select a publicity 
chairman. Have him (her) contact 
media. Have publicity committee 
prepare releases, scripts, and “spot” 
announcements. 


© Toy Rehabilitation Groups. In 
years past, churches, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Jaycees, fire departments, 
and other groups have collected 
worn or discarded toys for reha- 
bilitation, repainting, and distribu- 
tion to underprivileged children. 









Have a special subcommittee 

contact these groups and ask their 
cooperation. See that leaders of the 
rehabilitation work know about toy 
safety —that they check, for ex- 
ample, that no animals have shoe- 
button eyes to come off in an in- 
fant’s mouth, and that lead-free 
paint is used on old toys. 
e Professional Persons. Enlist the 
aid of your local pediatricians and 
county medical society. Ask these 
people to serve on a panel of 
speakers, then set up a speakers’ 
bureau to schedule talks on safe 
toys at various club and group 
meetings. 

Speakers should remind their 
audiences that play is the “busi- 
ness” of children. Also, many audi- 
ences will be as much interested 
in homemade or improvised play 
materials as in purchased toys. 

Local home safety committees 
that wish to do a more inclusive 
Christmas campaign can find in- 
formation in the Fall, 1958 HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW. A time table 
and organization chart for a com- 
plete “Share Safety at Christmas” 
campaign is given. a 








LITTLE CARS 
with BIG DANGER 


New craze 


for miniature, high-powered motor cars 


has already taken lives of three young boys. 


by Jean Carper 


aed JULY in Colorado Springs 

a four-year-old boy took his 
three-year-old brother for a fateful 
Sunday afternoon ride in a minia- 
ture motor car that could go 35 
m.p.h. The tiny auto, guided by 
unsteady young hands around an 
abandoned speedway, crashed into 
a guard rail, catapulting both 
passengers over the hood to the 
ground. The younger boy died of 
a fractured skull; the other was 
severely injured. 

In Gas City, Ind., a six-year-old 
boy, maneuvering a go-cart (a 
skeleton car with a motor) around 
a 600-foot race track lost control of 
the car. It struck a bale of hay 
along the track edge and toppled 
end over end several times. The 
boy was pronounced dead from a 
broken neck. 

Ten days later during a minia- 
ture car race on a private track 
at Muncie, Ind., a boy, 13, crashed 
his go-cart at 20 m.p.m. into the 
car ahead of him. His cart rolled 
and slid to a stop right-side up. 
But the young driver, still wearing 
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his crash helmet and safety seat 
belt, was already dead from a 
fractured skull. 


These three boys are the first 
sacrifices for a frightening new 
craze that is engulfing parents 
of children from three to 16. Par- 
ents by the thousands are putting 
immature children behind the 
wheels of motorized cars that reach 
ridiculous speeds. This so-called 
sport is so widespread and presents 
such a horrible spectre that a 
group of educators in one city 
labeled it “mass infanticide.” 


Stuttering motors of the small 
vehicles can be heard in nearly 
every city—on playgrounds, vacant 
lots, sidewalks and streets. Many 
communities have even constructed 
tracks where children can race 
each other, skidding through fast 
turns while parents cheer. 

Some cars are homemade, noth- 
ing more than a frame, four wheels 
and a lawnmower engine. Others 
are replicas of streamlined racing 
cars, complete with flashy finish 
and identification number. 





The cars, once sold only in large 
department stores, are now show- 
ing up in small hardware and 
sports stores and mail order cata- 
logues. Thousands of the cars have 
been sold this year. The 1959 out- 
put of go-carts alone is expected 
to double that of last year. One 
lawnmower manufacturer, sensing 
the demand, started making go- 
carts in February and sold over 
12,000 in three months. Now the 
cars account for nearly half his 
company’s production. 

A parent shopping for a child’s 
car has a panoramic selection. The 
cars come in as many sizes, shapes, 
colors and prices as the full-size 
Detroit models. One is a copy of 
a popular sports car and retails 
for the fancy price of $500 plus, 
although it has the unusually low 
speed of 5 m.p.h. 

A popular high-speed, low-priced 
car is the skimpy go-cart that can 
reach between 30 and 50 m.p.h. 
and sells for about $100. In the 
medium price range of $150 up are 
a variety of styles with speeds of 
20-50 m.p.h. The dream-car of all 
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Four young racers get the green starting flag at Tinley Park, Ill., miniature race track. 


these is the quarter midget racer 
that starts at about $500 and can 
often hit 60 m.p.h. One Chicago 
suburban store even boasts a twin- 
engine job that will break 90 m.p.h. 
The sales clerk “recommends” 
these for “older children.” 


Through the public clamor for 
these cars can be heard ominous 
warnings. The National Safety 
Council recently condemned these 
“cute little cars” as potential killers 
and urged parents not to buy them. 

“Children under 16 are _ too 
young to drive cars of any size, 
anywhere,” warned Gen. George C. 
Stewart, executive vice president of 
the Council. “Parents are only 
begging for trouble when they per- 
mit a child to drive one.” 

Virginia officials cautioned par- 
ents against letting children run 
the motor vehicles on public side- 
walks and streets. Such driving is 
illegal and subject to prosecution 
because the law requires a license 
for both a motor vehicle and the 
driver. Since all states have similar 
laws, no one under 14 can legally 
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drive a motorized toy car on public 
ways in any state. 


Chicago public school authori- 
ties banned the motor cars from 
all public school property. Before 
the decree, fathers had roped off a 
school playground where neigh- 
borhood kids raced their cars for 
prizes every Sunday afternoon. 
Frantic neighbors, realizing the 
danger not only to drivers but to 
bystanders, protested vigorously. 


Authorities investigated. Said 
Frank Svarc, director of safety for 
Chicago public schools, “No young- 
ster has the proper coordination 
nor responsibility to handle one of 
these powered cars. We must curb 
these things.” 

The racing was stopped, despite 
wails of participating parents. 

Both parents and manufacturers 
defend the autos by arguing that 
a child who grows up in the 
driver's seat of a toy motor car will 
be a better adult driver. 


In a survey of manufacturers of 
the miniature cars, all but one at- 
tempted to justify his product by 


asserting it offered good driver 
education. The lone abstainer, with 
incredible irresponsibility, declared 
his company didn’t concern itself 
with what people should buy but 
with what they would buy. 

One racing-fan father, of Tinley 
Park, Ill., described miniature driv- 
ing exhibitions as “great class- 
rooms for the drivers of tomorrow.” 
This man has provided his son 
with a racing car and like other 
parents in his community has con- 
tributed to the construction of a 
small race track. 

This is what the track is like on 
a Sunday afternoon: 

More than one hundred non- 
paying spectators crowd the 
wooden rail that encircles an oval, 
dirt track of 260 feet. On one side 
of the track is a pit area housing 
about 20 cars, most of them slick 
expensive racers; a few, cheap go- 
carts. On the opposite side is an 
elevated pagoda with a raspy loud- 
speaker that barks names, numbers 
and positions of the young Barney 
Oldfields, aged 5 to 12. 


(continued next page) 
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At the signal, “Next race,” three 
or four kids of similar ages hop in 
their racers. Each father proudly 
shoves his child’s car onto the 
track, gives it a heavy push; the 
motor turns over and the child is 
off, buzzing around the track. 


The drivers are slow at first, but 
as the green starting flag flips in 
front of them, they grip the wheel 
with determination, gun their 
motors on the straightaway and 
slide around curves, coming dan- 
gerously close to each other’s spin- 
ning wheels while onlookers mur- 
mur excitedly. 


As the winning child speeds 
across the finish line his name is 
blared over the loudspeaker. He 
circles once more, picks up the 
checkered victory flag and parades 
it around the track amidst much 
applause. Finally the youngster 
gives one last professional wave to 
his fans and disappears into the 
pit. Within minutes another race 
begins. 


According to track officials—par- 
ents and merchants—the winners 
are not given prizes yet, only the 
“thrill of winning.” But trophies or 
other rewards are in the offing. 


It is difficult to imagine how 
such outrageous exhibitions of 
speed can be called desirable les- 
sons for future drivers. The child’s 
one goal, exalted by parents, is 
speed—a prominent cause of high- 
way accidents. 


“To pass off children’s speed 
contests as driver education is ab- 
solutely ridiculous,” says Dr. 
Wayne Hughes, director of safety 
education for the National Safety 
Council. “Such races will more 
likely develop bad driving habits, 
based on speed and competition.” 


It would logically follow that 
these small car races, under the 
guise of safe-driving education, 
may be spawning a generation of 
speeders for tomorrow's highways. 
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Why do parents force these haz- 
ardous motor cars upon their chil- 
dren? 


Dr. Harry F. Dietrich, a noted 
pediatrician of California, inter- 
prets the exhibition and racing of 
these mechanized autos as a “sop 
to parental ego.” 


“Such racing represents nothing 
but a father’s desire to give his 
child a better or faster miniature 
car than a neighbor can give his 
child,” contends Dietrich. “There is 
no concern about basic skills and 
manners that make a good traffic 
driver. Competition in speed is the 
order of the day.” 


A business executive even ad- 
mitted he bought two autos be- 
cause his mechanic neighbor had 
built one for his child. This caused 
an educator of national influence 
to comment, “These cars are not 
for kids; they are for parents. And 
such parents are merely frustrated 
kids of forty.” 


Other educators feel that the 
prostitution of children for adult 
amusement and ego satisfaction is 
degrading to both children and 
adults. 


Nor do the motor cars provide 
wholesome fun according to Stan- 


Sp ce 





Miniature car race track at New 
Carlisle, Ind. even has bleachers 
which are packed on Friday nights. 








ley McKee, principal of Lincoln 
School, Highland Park, Ill. “Play 
should be spontaneous and cre- 
ative and not adult-imposed.” 


Other critics agree there is noth- 
ing spontaneous or creative about 
driving these miniature motor cars. 
The activity is entirely adult-cen- 
tered. Parents must put out a size- 
able amount of cash for the play- 
thing. Then parents must construct 
a track or find a private driving 
area. The only incentive a child has 
for driving the car is parental ap- 
proval. And that for how fast he 
can go and the breathtaking risks 
he can endure like a little man— 
of course, without wrecking the car 
or killing or maiming himself. 


A parent who would place his 8- 
year-old son behind the wheel of 
an adult-sized automobile on a 
public roadway would be judged 
criminally insane by the law and 
by his friends. Yet the danger to 
a driver of a miniature powered 
car is just as great. 


A young driver who cracks up a 
small auto at a speed of 30 m.p.h., 
like an adult who has an accident 
at 30 m.p.h., still plunges forward 
at 30 m.p.h. until something stops 
him. Even small speeds can be 
deadly. Last year 18 per cent of 
fatal adult traffic accidents hap- 
pened at a speed of under 20 
m.p.h. Traffic experts say that a 
child driving a toy motor car in his 
own backyard at 5 to 10 m.p.h. 
could collide with a tree and be 
killed. 


Confronted with such evidence, 
parents should be convinced that 
there is no place in the life of a 
child for one of these dangerous 
motorized cars. 


If parents would envision the 
possible consequences every time 
they place their child in a mech- 
anized car, perhaps this dubious 
sport could be squelched in time 


to prevent more tragedies. * 
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Dangerous 


Toys— 


how big a threat? 


by S. D. Kronish 


| ew a long time the creative 

ability of the American toy 
maker has filled our country’s mar- 
ket places with the most amazing 
playthings in the world,” says Rich- 
ard E. Long, president of the Toy 
Manufacturers of the U.S.A., Inc., 
national association of the indus- 
try. “But noticeable progress and 
achievement has been made in the 
quality, durability and safety of 
American toys.” 

The safety factor has been of 
prime importance down through 
the years because the toy manu- 


facturer is the first to realize that 
his products are being used pri- 
marily by youngsters, many of 
whom can neither read nor write. 
These American manufacturers are, 
therefore, cognizant of their para- 
mount responsibility to the nation’s 
youth and have gone to great 
length to make certain that every 
safety factor is observed and 
achieved. 


The Toy Manufacturers of the 
U.S.A., Inc., in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council, is em- 
barked on a long range program 
of promoting and publicizing toy 
safety. 


YOU WON'T FIND THESE IN WELL-MADE TOYS w==. 





Eyes for baby to swallow. They 
are secured to bar inside head. 
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The program has a twin goal: 
(1) to develop and disseminate 
information on safe toy usage to 
consumers via the nation’s press 
(2) to stress accident prevention 
and its vital importance to mem- 
bers of their association. 

The Association is well aware of 
the additional safety precautions 
necessary to protect youngsters. In 
1955 it set up a Safety Standards 
Committee to study and recom- 
mend standards of safety in toys 
and to meet with and make recom- 
mendations to governmental and 
other bodies. The committee is 
now headed by Saul Robbins, pres- 
ident of Remco Industries, Inc. 


Up to parents 

From first hand knowledge and 
experience the toy association has 
ascertained that most of the acci- 
dents concerning toys are caused 
by the misuse of toys. 

For example, one of the safest 
toys in the world is a marble—in 
the hands of a 10-year old boy or 
girl. But give this same marble 
to a one-year old and the round 
object becomes a menace because 
the youngster will naturally place 
the marble in its mouth. 

A small truck can be lots of fun 
and is considered a very safe toy. 

(continued next page) 
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Poisonous lead paint to chew off. 
Gentlemen's agreement prohibits it. 








Shocks or fires from electrical toys. 
All must pass stiff UL tests. 








But it can become a dangerous 
weapon if one small child decides 
to hit another on the head with it. 


Built-in safety 

Some of the leading and most 
important safety features developed 
by toy association members are: 
toys with surfaces that are smooth 
and virtually splinter-proof, toys 
with corners and edges rounded, 
toys of weights that are appro- 
priately designed and selected for 
pre-school youngsters, toys for chil- 
dren that are chemically safe, toy 
chairs that are non-collapsible, toys 
which contain only new stuffing, 
toy animals which contain safety- 
edged eyes. 

Other principles followed by 
American toy manufacturers are: 

¢ Toys should be built substan- 
tially enough to withstand investi- 
gation of construction by users. 

¢ Key winding toys should have 
a strong spring enclosed in cylinder 
and keys should not revolve when 
the toy is in action. 

e Horns, whistles, etc. should be 
of one-piece construction. 


¢ Electric toys should have the 
label of the Underwriter’s Lab (UL) 
on the cord and on the toy itself. 


¢ Kite strings should be of non- 
conducting material. 


¢ Tools should be of good qual- 
ity and strong enough to use. Cut- 


ting tools should be sharp. 


¢ Toys for babies and young 
children should be washable, large, 
light in weight, and. of non-brittle 
material. 

e All toys made of lead, or col- 
ored with lead based paints should 
be avoided. 

The American toy manufacturer 
is particularly careful when it 
comes to paint on toys. At the 
original meetings, conducted on 
the American Standard Specifica- 
tions regarding residual surface 
coating materials, the Association 
was consulted on how toy manu- 
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facturers could help minimize the 
hazard of lead paints. 

When the specification was ap- 
proved, copies of it were sent to 
all members of the Association. 
Since that time the Association has 
recognized the specification and 
several times called it to the at- 
tention of its members. At present 
the executive secretary of the As- 
sociation is represented on the 
American Standard Specifications 
Committee. 

Even paints in children’s paint- 
ing sets are extra safe today so that 
if a youngster swallows any of the 
material it would cause no harm. 

Recently the plastic bag situation 
caused members of the toy asso- 
ciation to re-examine their con- 
tainers. Toy makers were cautioned 
to inspect any plastic bags they 
might use for thickness and for a 
warning statement imprinted on 
the bag. 


Tips for parents 

Thus everyone can readily see 
what the American toy manufac- 
turer is doing to promote toy safety. 
Now it is up to parents to do their 
part and follow these simple safety 
rules. 


¢ Instruct the child in the proper 
way to use a toy. 


¢ Inspect a child’s toys regularly 
and carefully for possible wear or 
damage which may prove danger- 
ous. Check broken edges or splin- 


ters. 


¢ Purchase toys which suit a 
child’s age. Don’t give complicated 
toys to young children. 

e Assist children in acquiring 
skill before trusting them alone 
with toys that require specialized 
handling. 

© Get older children in the habit 
of keeping their toys in places 
where younger ones can’t locate 
and thus misuse them. 


Mr. Kronish is director of public rela- 
tions for the Toy Manufacturers of the 
U.S.A., Inc. 






































The trick to buying toys 


is knowing which toy fits 
which age child. 

A toy, perfectly safe for 
an 8-year-old may become 


deadly for a 4-year-old. 


Here are gift suggestions 


and hazards to beware. 
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HAND TO MOUTH  _ 





up to 2 


Suggestions 
¢ Sturdy rattles 


¢ Large soft colored balls 


Washable squeak toys 


Stuffed animals and dolls 


Blocks with round corners 


¢ Push or pull toys 


Beware 


¢ Small toys that can be swal- 
lowed. 


¢ Flammable toys 


¢ Lead or other poisonous 
paints 

¢ Removable parts that can be 
swallowed 


e Animals and dolls with de- 
tachable eyes 


e Sharp edges 








ping Tips for Parents 


(Continued next page) 


EXPLORING AGE 





2to 3 


Suggestions 
¢ Sand box toys 


e Large peg boards 


Tip-proof kiddie cars and tri- 
cyles 


Low rocking horse 


Bright picture books 


e Large crayons 


Beware 
e Sharp, rough edges 


© Small removable parts 
¢ Flammable toys 


@ Marbles, beads, coins that can 
be swallowed 


e Lead based or other poison- 
ous paints 











LET’S PRETEND 





3 to 4 


Suggestions 

¢ Toy telephone 

© Doll with simple clothing 
¢ Doll buggy and furniture 
¢ Miniature garden tools 

¢ Trucks and tractors 

© Non electrical train 

e Drum 

e Costumes 


¢ Building blocks 


Beware 


© Toys too heavy for child’s 
strength 


Electrical toys 


Flammable toys and costumes 


Toys that break or splinter 


Sharp or cutting toys 
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Shopping Tips for Parents continued 


CREATIVE URGE - BEGINNING OF DEXTERITY 
4 


4 to 6 6 to 8 


Suggestions Suggestions 

¢ Blackboard, dustless chalk ¢ Carpenter tools 

¢ Simple construction sets © Construction sets 

e Paints, clay ¢ Sports equipment—skates, etc. 
¢ Small sports equipment ¢ Electrical toys 

¢ Paper dolls with blunt scissors ¢ Puzzles and games 

¢ Housekeeping toys ¢ Kits for playing store, bank, 


filling station 
© Scooters 8 
® Dolls and accessories 


Beware 
Beware 
e Shooting toys that endanger 

eyes ¢ Electrical toys without Under- 


writers’ Laboratories seal 
e [ll-balanced mobile toys—tri- 


cycles, wagons that will top- ¢ Kites with conductible lines 
ple easily 
¢ Toys too big or complicated 
@ Poisonous painting sets 
© Poorly made skates 


¢ Sharp edged tools 


¢ Shooting toys 




















SPECIALIZED SKILLS 
— 





8 and older 


Suggestions 


e¢ Hobby equipment—photogra- 
phy, coin and stamp collect- 
ing, puppet shows, etc. 


e Musical instruments 

¢ Gym and sports equipment 
e Electrical train 

© Bicycle 


e Science sets 


Beware 

e Air rifle 

© Chemistry set 

¢ Darts, bows and arrows 


© Dangerous tools and electrical 
equipment unless used with 
parent's supervision 


e Electrical toys without UL 
label 


e Motor scooters, motor cars 
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OW MANY children have what kinds of toy acci- 

dents have long remained mystery questions. 
Now comes a much-needed report which gives some 
clues. 


The report, called Danger at Play, was compiled 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce in Portsmouth, 
England, and is the first of its kind. It consists of a 
random survey of 336 children, spontaneous letters 
from parents and officials and historical research on 
toy accidents. 


The report discovered that an amazing 41 per cent 
of the children in the random sample had had a toy 
accident at some time. Based on these findings, the 
Jaycees came up with a unique plan. They are urging 
the formation of a Toy Advisory Group which would 
issue a label of approval for all toys. The tag would 
work on the same testing principle as our Under- 
writer's Laboratories seal for electrical equipment. 
They feel that with this seal, English parents would 
be able to know if they were buying a safe toy. 


The two accompanying tables give detailed infor- 
mation on the age, sex and types of the toy acci- 
dents in the survey. Some other interesting findings of 
the investigation are categorized by the kind of injury. 


’ EWounds and cuts 
we 


Weapons, including small 
‘ seemingly harmless toy ones as 
well as air guns and arrows, ac- 
counted for several wounds. A 
boy, 13, lost the sight of one 
eye from a pellet fired from an 
air pistol by another boy of 
similar age. 





A pop gun which used raw 
potato as a bullet was dis- 
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TAKE IT FROM THE BRITISH: 


OY ACCIDENTS ARE A PROBLEM 


charged at close range in a toddler's ear. The potato 
was extracted after several hours of surgery; for- 
tunately the ear drum was not pierced. 


A boy, 9, received a serious wound in the hand from 
a live bullet fired from the gun on a toy tank designed 
to use wooden bullets. 

Sharp and jagged edges on toys without doubt 
caused more accidents than any other hazard in play. 
Dozens of reports of this kind of injury were received 
for the report. Almost all mishaps were serious enough 
to require stitches. Some were from metal, others 
from plastic. 


A boy's finger was nearly severed when it got 
caught in the cut out window of a toy metal car. 


A signal box from a model railway inflicted a dis- 
figuring injury, requiring four stitches across a four- 
year-old’s mouth. 


Mouth accidents 


Such accidents happen to 
younger children and involve swal- 
lowing suffocating, inhaling, poi- 
soning, illness and hygiene. 

Numerous letters were received 
from parents anxious about baby 
rattles. Many complained about 
rattles that hang on a chain across 
baby carriages. These rattles are usually small enough 
for the baby to wedge in his mouth. Also many rattles 
were so fragile that children broke them and chewed 
the contents and stuffed them into their noses and 
ears. 

However, small parts need not be separate units to 
be hazardous. A small boy bit off and swallowed part 
of a doll and died a few months later. A 10-months- 
old baby bit the head off a plastic spoon and swal- 
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Ave. 
No. of Acci- 
Result of All Acci- dent 


Investigation Boys Girls Children dents Rate 
No Accidents 100 (58%) 98 (60%) 198 (59%) —— — 
Accidents 72 (42%) 66 (40%)138 (41%) 209 15 
Totals 172 (100% )164 ( 100% )336 (100%) 209 0.6 








Table 1 Incidence of toy accidents in random sample of 336 
children 


lowed it. Other children swallowed or choked on 
bells from soft toys, rubber tires from model cars, and 
small keys used to wind clockwork toys. 


Toys designed for use by the mouth are a very real 
danger to all age groups. In most instances the main 
danger is inhalation. This is a far greater hazard than 
swallowing, since the consequences can be so sud- 
denly fatal. Two deaths resulted when children acci- 
dentally inhaled toy balloons while inflating them. 
Another boy died from choking on the stopper of a 
plastic toy life belt. 

Lead poisoning of which surprisingly few parents 
are aware, is a grave danger to children. Lead may be 
in the paint or in the material from which the toy is 
made. Since painted toys in Britain are more than 
likely free from lead, the danger comes from imported 
toys and parents using a lead-based paint to renovate 
old toys or nursery furniture. 


Several years ago a boy, age 7, came up with a 
mysterious disease. Symptoms were vomiting attacks 
for three years, abdominal pain, constipation and 
partial paralysis. The boy was left permanently re- 
tarded mentally and with slurred speech. The reason: 
he enjoyed chewing lead soldiers. 


Falls 


Falls can be due to both 
the design or construction of 
the toy and its misuse. For 
example, a girl standing on 
the seat of a swing, lost con- 
trol, slipped and got caught 
in the rope which strangled 
her. 





On the other hand, faulty design and construction 
of a desk and chair are responsible for several acci- 
dents. The accidents all resulted in similar injuries 
and the victims were all four or five years old. 

The chair, of the folding type, collapsed while the 
child was sitting on it. His instinctive reaction was to 
try to stop the fall by grabbing at the seat of the 
chair. As he did, his hands were mangled or bruised 
when they were pinned by the folding legs. 
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Burns and Electrocution 


Fireworks, and explosives, such 
as toy cannons using explosive 
powder should be prohibited by 
law, according to the report. A 
four-and-a-half-year-old boy re- 
ceived a serious burn on his 
hand from a box of caps that ex- 
ploded when he was handling 
them. An equally shocking case 
was a small boy who followed the directions of a 
plastic toy rocket and had it explode in his eye. 


The dangers of flammable celluloid are so obvious 
that many people erroneously think using the material 
for toys is unlawful. Even a momentary contact with 
source of heat is sufficient to ignite celluloid. Most 
toys manufactured in Britain are not of celluloid, but 
such toys may be imported. 


The increasing popularity of electrically operated 
toys create another hazard—electrocution. Battery 
driven toys are safe because of the low current. How- 
ever, some toys work off main currents. In recent 
years a toy electric iron was capable of giving a fatal 
shock. 


An unusual accident that defies classification was 
mental rather than physical, but nonetheless im- 
portant. A father reported that his child fainted from 
shock and another had hysterics followed by illness 
when someone produced a large plastic toy spider at 
a party. This had been purchased as a practical joke, 
but illustrates the danger of thoughtless gifts which 
may horrify the child. 





In view of its investigation, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce concluded that a large proportion of chil- 
dren are faced with real danger at play. How then 
can the accidents be prevented? By three methods: 
enforcement, education, engineering. 








AGE GROUPS 
Type of 10 and 
Accident | Under 1 1-4 5-9 over TOTALS 
Wounds and | 2(1.0%) 77(36.9%) 46(22.0%) 7(3.3%) 132(63.2%) 
Cuts | 
Mouth | 6(2.9%) 22(10.5%) 8(3.8%) —— 36(17.2%) 
Accidents | 
Falls | 3(1.4%) 24(11.5%) 8(3.8%) 1(0.5%) 36(17.2%) 
Burns and 
Electrocution — 1(0.4%) 2(1.0%) 2(1.0%) 5(2.4%) 
TOTALS 11(5.3%) 124(59.3%) 64(30.6%) 10(4.8%) 209(100%) 


Table 2 Relationship between age of child and category of 
accidents in random sample 
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Toy Safety References 


Pamphlets 
Choosing Safe Toys for Safe Play—Amer- 
ican Visuals Corporation, 460 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Play Is the Business of Children—Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, 393 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Diversions for the Sick—John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 200 Berkeley 
St., Boston 17, Mass. 
Fun on Wheels — Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, Hartford 15, Conn. 
Keep Your Christmas Merry — National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 
Safe Cycling—Bicycle Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
i Be 
Have Fun . . . Get Well!l—American 
Heart Association, 44 E. 23d St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
A Safe and Shining Christmas—Safe Elec- 
trical Cord Company, P.O. Box 398, 
Stratford, Conn. (Stresses safe electric 
toys. ) 
Give Safe Toys for Christmas—Greater 
Minneapolis Safety Council, 711 Second 
Ave., S., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Help Protect Children from the Dangers 
of Playing—Institute of Makers of Ex- 
plosives, 103 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


For Safer Cycling — American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


Children Need Toys, How to Choose 
Toys, Toys and the Hospital Nurse — 
American Toy Institute, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Playgrounds Safety Manual — Summit 
County Safety Council, Akron Chamber 
of Commerce, Akron, Ohio. 
Development Through Play—Toy Guid- 
ance Council, Inc., 1124 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Playthings, “Better Buymanship—Use and 
Care,” Leaflet #15—Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Reprints 


Eye Injuries from Christmas Toys, Safe 
Play to Save Sight, Christmas in July?— 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


A Purchasing Guide for Toys; Use of 
Toys in the Treatment of Cerebral Pal- 
sied Children; Toys, Games, and Appa- 
ratus—National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 129 East 52nd Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Toxic Hazards in Hobbies, Marion Glea- 
son, Research Assistant, Department of 
Pharmacology, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y.—The Practitioner, June 
1954, Vol. 172, pp. 660-665. 


Health Department Publications 


Guideposts to Child Safety—Connecticut 
State Department of Health, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Guideposts to Child Safety — Wisconsin 
Board of Health, Madison 2, Wis. 
Keep Them Safe—Delaware State Board 
of Health, Division of Maternal and 
Child Health, Dover, Del. 

Home Play and Play Equipment for the 
Preschool Child, Leaflet #238—U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Social Security Adm., Children’s 
Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


University Publications 
Baby's Playtime—University of Massa- 
chusetts, Extension Service, Amherst, 
Mass. (1951). 

Homemade Playthings—New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Safety for Recreation Areas and Play- 
grounds—The Center for Safety Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York, 
N. Y. 





On the market now is The 
Rocket Handbook for Amateurs, 
edited by Lt. Col. Charles M. 
Parkin, Jr. and published by 
The John Day Company, New 
York. 

Here is what one reviewer, 
Robert F. Gartner, had to say 
about the book. Mr. Gartner is 
research engineer, Ballistics Sec- 
tion, Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and educational director 
of the Chicago chapter of Amer- 
ican Rocket Society. 

Writes Gartner, “Two of the 





DOUBTFUL BOOK 


FOR ROCKETEERS 


12 chapters were written by Col. 
Parkin himself. These are ‘How 
to Build, Test, and Launch a 
Model Rocket,’ and ‘Safety Rules 
for Rocket Amateurs.’ The very 
fact that Col. Parkin finds it 
necessary to list 40 separate 
safety rules makes me wonder 
whether it is wise to put pro- 
pellant and firing information 
into the hands of amateurs. 
“Before he tells the young 
reader how to mix his own pro- 
pellant he warns, ‘If you decide 
to experiment with such ma- 
terials, be sure to have compe- 


tent supervision, and work 
safely. An accident may blind 
you or otherwise maim you for 
the rest of your life.’ ' 

“I don't believe teen-agers; 
should be mixing propellants or 
firing. There is enough challenge 
in design to keep the most en- 
ergetic youngster busy. Profes- 
sional rocket men do not design, 
mix fuel, and fire. They special- 
ize. The most basic and essen- 
tial of the specialities is design, 
and I believe young people 
should be kept away from fuel 
—in or out of a rocket. Propel- 
lant is tricky stuff to handle, 
even for professionals.” 
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A make believe Palladin and a loaded gun—Scene for tragedy. 


GUNS 
that don’t 
go Bang! 


by C. Richard Rogers 


A gun in the house can be deadly 
to curious kids . . . and careless adults. 


Here’s how to keep the gun harmless. 
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[I IT dangerous to have guns in the home? 

Obviously the answer depends on the people in 
that home. Like power tools, medicines, insecticides, 
and electrical appliances, firearms demand certain 
precautions. If they are followed a gun is no more a 
hazard than a fishing rod or tennis racket. 


The number one rule—the big one which cannot be 
emphasized too much nor repeated too frequently—is 
that any gun in the home must not be loaded. No 
unloaded gun is involved in a shooting accident. 
Every gun should be unloaded before being brought 


indoors—and kept that way. 


As simple and self-evident as this rule is, hundreds 
of accidents are caused annually because it is violated. 
Check and double check. Any time you handle a gun 
for any reason whatsoever, the very first step is to 
open the action to be certain it is unloaded. Next 
check the magazine of a repeater to be equally certain 
no cartridges are there, ready to be easily slipped into 
firing position. To be safe the gun must be absolutely 
empty. 


Far away from would be cowboys 


Proper storage is the next important consideration. 
The objective is to make it impossible for anyone (too 
frequently a youngster whose only firearms knowledge 
has come from TV westerns) to get unauthorized pos- 
session of gun and ammunition. 


The hunting rifle or shotgun, standing in the corner 
of a closet, with a box of ammunition on the floor 


Mr. Rogers is director Special Services Division, National Rifle 
Association of America. 
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beside it, is about as safe as having a cobra as a 
household pet. The best answer is to keep both gun 
and ammunition under lock and key and in separate 
places. And need we repeat that the gun in storage is 
unloaded. 


Newspaper accounts frequently state that a fire- 
arms accident “occurred while John Doe was cleaning 
his gun.” Anyone who knows firearms realizes im- 
mediately that such a story is either inaccurate or in- 
complete. Cleaning a gun—an unloaded gun, of course 
—is no more hazardous than reading a magazine. It 
does become a danger if the gun is being handled 
while it is loaded. Cleaning a loaded gun, or loading 
it while or just after cleaning, is something no sensible 
person should do. Again it’s a clear violation of our 
number one rule. 


Home gunsmithing is another hazard that some- 
times leads to future tragedy. Except for the most 
minor repairs, take your ailing firearm to a competent 
gunsmith. None but the expert should adjust triggers. 
The so-called “hair-trigger” is no aid to better shoot- 
ing and is only desired by the uninformed. Further- 
more, a too easily touched-off trigger does contribute 
to accident statistics. 


Beware war souvenirs 

War souvenir arms have caused their share of ac- 
cidents. All the precautions given above apply equally 
to those souvenirs which are military rifles or pistols. 
Other weapons should be deactivated—made incap- 
able of firing. And, of course, there is no excuse at all 
for having such items as loaded grenades, or similar 
dangerous explosive weapons, in the home. 


The home or personal defense arm, usually a pistol 
or revolver, deserves special care. The important thing 
is that such an arm should be accessible only to the 
person reasonably expected to use it in an emergency. 
Furthermore, that person should be one who has had 
adequate training in gun handling and marksmanship. 
This is the type gun that has great appeal to young- 
sters and it must not be kept in a place, or under 
conditions, where it may become a lethal plaything. 


Firearms accidents, like the majority of other acci- 
dents which happen in the home, are invariably the 
result of ignorance or carelessness. Proper training 
teaches safe gun handling. Proper precautions, as out- 
lined above, prevent a gun from getting into the 
hands of one who has not learned such habits. 


Remember just this one truth: No person yet has 
ever been shot with a gun that was not loaded. Keep 
yours empty. And, even then, never permit a gun to 
be pointed where it could cause injury if it did 
happen to fire. Follow these two rules and your guns 
will supply pleasurable sport, never unforseen 
tragedy. J 
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Ask yourself 
these questions 


about your gun 


Is it unloaded? 


Is the ammunition stored in a separate 
eS 


Is the ammunition locked up?__-.-_ == 


Is the ammunition in a box which identifies 
it quickly and accurately? = 


Are the wooden parts of the gun in good 
condition? = == 


Are all metal parts of the gun free from 
re 


Are all metal parts of the gun (especially 
the bore) free of heavy grease? =__ 


Is the bore unobstructed? === 
Does the action work freely? == 
Does the trigger work freely? 


Does the trigger require 3 pounds or more 
of force to fire the gun? 


Is the gun stored in a rack or case? 


Is the gun stored in such a way that chil- 
dren cannot get if? === 


lf it is a true automatic and kept as a 
souvenir or collector's item, has it been 
completely and permanently deactivated? 


Have the users of the gun had firearm 
safety training?_ 


All answers should be “yes.” 
National Rifle Association 
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Red Cross okays mouth-to-mouth 


The American National Red Cross has endorsed 
mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration for use on adults. 
Previously, the Red Cross had recommended the 
method only for children. 


A special supplement to all Red Cross first aid 
publications describes how to revive adults with the 
mouth-to-mouth method. The supplement is not 
available for free distribution, but accompanies all 
first aid and water safety textbooks that are issued 
from now on. 


Philadelphians—every one a life saver 


Philadelphia’s Department of Public Health has 
begun an ambitious campaign that would make every 
Philadelphian, above a certain age, able to administer 
mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration. 


To acquaint citizens with the method, the Depart- 
ment will use their own trained personnel, the film 
“Rescue Breathing,” and a special leaflet they are 
preparing. 

The Department has already trained 74 of their 
own personnel. These persons, in turn, will instruct 
other key people, such as camp personnel and other 
group leaders who have contact with Philadelphia 
residents. 


Pills poison to kids 


Parents should be warned to keep medicinal iron 
tablets away from children. Children being poisoned 
from eating iron tablets is becoming a bigger prob- 
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lem, reported the Committee on Toxicology of the 
American Medical Association. 


The use of such tablets has become more wide- 
spread, offering children more access to them. Ferrous 
sulfate is given extensively to persons suffering from 
iron deficiency anemia. 

Thirty children died from ferrous sulfate in our 
country from 1949 to 1956. During the last two and a 
half years, the New York City Poison Control Center 
reported 35 child poisonings from ferrous sulfate. 


The iron tablets are especially dangerous because 
they carry no warning of their hazards to children. 


Sickening black boxes 


Beware of those little black boxes that plug in and 
“purify the air,” being sold in retail stores. These are 
ozone generators that present very grave hazards. A 
concentration of ozone strong enough to kill airborne 
bacteria is dangerous to humans. It can cause pul- 
monary edema (an abnormal accumulation of fluid 
in the lungs). 


Shine those floors! 


If you don’t polish a buffing type wax because you 
are afraid it will make your floor slippery—you're 
dead wrong. So says Lucile Bush of the Johnson's 
Wax manufacturers. The more you buff a polishing 
wax, the brighter the shine, the drier the finish. Such 
a finish is a safe surface, she says. A floor surface that 
is unsafe is soft and smeary or partially wet, possibly 
because it hasn't been polished enough. 


Watch out for mercury 


Mercury, usually not considered a household item, 
has arisen as a killer in the home. A mother recently 
mixed mercury, turpentine and aluminum paint which 
she applied to a small space heater. Then she lighted 
the heater to dry the bright surface. 


For 16 hours she and her three children remained 
in the house—long enough to be severely poisoned. 
The mother survived, but the three children died 
from acute chemical pneumonitis produced by the 
mercury vapor. 


Another case: A modern-day alchemist, coating 
coins with mercury, had boiled mercury for several 
hours on the kitchen stove. The man, his wife and 
baby became ill with what was first believed pneu- 
monia. Fortunately, it was diagnosed correctly as 
mercury poisoning, in time to save the family. 
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Tremendous Fight 
against Plastic Bag Deaths 


As child deaths mounted, whole nation launched a parent-education campaign. 


IXTY-THREE babies have been 

suffocated by plastic film this 
year, according to the latest (July 
24) report of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 


It is impossible to know how 
many more would have died if 
parents hadn't been warned by one 
of the loudest safety alarms ever 
to arouse the country. 


As soon as the frightening truth 
about the plastic became known 
this spring, the whole nation was 
in an uproar. The Society of the 
Plastics Industry launched a mil- 
lion dollar advertising campaign on 
how to use plastic film safely. One 
manufacturer provided warning 
tags to hang on cleaning packaged 
in film. Mothers in New York City 
staged a dramatic bag burning 
party. Some cleaners even stopped 
using the plastic bags. 

Well-meaning parents and expe- 
rienced engineers came up with a 
myriad solutions, everything from 
“breathing” bags with perforations 
to the development of an anti-static 
plastic, supposedly incapable of 
sticking to a child’s face. 

Adding to the furor were the 
cries of legislators, “Let’s ban the 
stuff!” In a dozen states and as 
many cities, laws on plastic bags 
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were introduced. Only one city, 
Union City, N. J., carried out the 
threat to abolish the bags. Many 
proposed laws for municipalities 
are still pending. 

Congress also strove to clamp 
down on plastic deaths by intro- 
ducing five bills, all of which are 
still pending at press time. 


Tough law 

The toughest is H.R. 7387 (Strat- 
ton) which would bar interstate 
shipment of plastic bags intended 
for use by drycleaners or laundries 
and having a diameter of four 
inches or more. 

This stand is softened in H.R. 
7204 (Reuss) which would bar the 
interstate shipment of “any plastic 
bag hazardous to children” unless 
the bag is stamped with a warning 
of the suffocation danger to chil- 
dren. The bill would authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to publish 
standards and regulations on sizes 
and types of plastic bags haz- 
ardous to children. 

One of the most outspoken con- 
gressman on the plastic threat is 
Rep. Charles E. Bennett (D. Fla.) 
who is fighting for his bill for the 
District of Columbia, which would 
give the District Commissioners 
power to set up standards for the 
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plastic bags. This would in effect 
ban plastic dry cleaning bags from 
the capital. 

In response, Jerome H. Heck- 
man, counsel for the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, told a hearing 
that “education, not legislation, is 
the answer to the situation.” He 
described the industry's vast parent 
education program and maintained 
the problem could be solved with- 
out legislation. 


Parents to blame 


The National Safety Council 
agrees that parent education is the 
better policy because not the 
plastic, but its misuse is at fault. 

Other responsible national 
groups concur. The Council, along 
with the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, American Academy of 
General Practice, U. S. Public 
Health Service and the National 
Institute of Dry Cleaning have dis- 
tributed millions of copies of a 
leaflet from the trade association 
of the plastics industry. The leaflet 
is “Plastic Film—Correct Use and 
Misuse.” Free copies are available 
from the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, 250 Park Ave., New York 
i7, N.Y. 

When the plastic problem was 
first discovered, it looked as if this 
much-needed education might be 
delayed. The plastics industry, in 
its zeal to defend its product, in- 
vestigated three Phoenix deaths, 
attributed to plastic bags. They 
discovered that only one child had 
been asphyxiated. Autopsies 
showed the other two had died of 
respiratory infections, not unusual 
as a cause of infant deaths. 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
took it from there. Realizing such 
diseases might be mistaken for suf- 
focation by plastic, they did an 
intensive study of 10 deaths at- 
tributed to plastic. They concluded, 
with the aid of six autopsies, that 
all 10 deaths resulted from me- 
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A REMINDER 


TO PARENTS OF INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


‘The ultra-thin plastic bag has many useful purposss. It protects your cloth. 
wg and many other goods the modern sanitary way However. the fim 
should be kept sway from infants (It can block the infant's nose and mouth 
ad breathing.) T: 





furnieure. use only hesvy-duty plastic covers made for this purpese. 


READ AND HEED THESE SAFETY RULES 
IN PLASTIC BAGS 














THIS ADVERTISEMENT ts part of « large coals nationwide education program 
wponsered wy The Sectety of the Piastion Industry Ime wih ike cooperation of 
‘The American Academy of Pediatrics. The American Academy of Genera! 
Practice The Public Heakh Service of The U 8 Department of Health Education 
and Welfare The Newona! Safety Council The Nevonal Lneuitute of Dryclenaing 




















Newspaper ad, part of plastic in- 
dustry’s million dollar campaign. 


chanical suffocation involving 
plastic material. 

There was no doubt now that 
the plastic threat was real and a 
full-scale educational campaign 
mandatory. 

The National Safety Council had 
already compiled a count of deaths 
attributed to plastic that caught 
national attention. NSC placed the 
facts before thousands of key 
safety leaders. The number of local 
councils, companies, retailers, in- 
dustries and organizations that 
helped spread the alert is enor- 
mous. 


What some groups did 


Philadelphia Department of Pub- 
lic Health passed out two million 
leaflets on the danger of plastic 
film to city residents. 

A pharmacist in Park Ridge, IIl., 
ran a warning advertisement which 
resulted in 2,000 other retail phar- 
macists doing the same thing. 

Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. in Milwaukee put 5,000 of the 





plastic industry's leaflets on their 
literature racks for employees and 
distributed 15,000 more. 


The Caddo Bossier Safety Coun- 
cil in Shreveport, La., printed a 
poster and placed it in dry clean- 
ing establishments, chain groceries 
and retail stores. 


The Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies put out a_ photographic 
poster of a mother destroying one 
of the bags and distributed it to all 


commercial policy holders. 


As a result of these efforts, mil- 
lions of parents are now much the 
wiser about plastic film. This does 
not mean, however, that the threat 
from plastic has been eliminated. 
Deaths may have slowed down re- 
cently but they have not stopped. 


Danger to babies 


Parents must be constantly re- 
minded of the dangers of the bags. 
Mothers of babies under 6 months 
need the most prodding. Of the 63 
suffocations this year, 42 or two- 
thirds were children under 6 
months. Six were from 7 months to 
one year. Four were from one to 
3 years. Other ages are unreported. 


This means that the greatest 
danger comes from bags used as 
improvised mattress and pillow 
covers in cribs. These are things 
mothers have unqualified control 
over. 


Here are NSC’s three rules for 
safe use of the bags: 


e Never use a plastic bag as a 
makeshift cover in cribs, playpens, 
baby carriages, for mattresses or 
upholstery. 


e Never give a plastic bag to a 
child to play with. It is not a toy. 
It should be kept out of children’s 
reach. 


¢ Never keep a plastic bag after 
it has served its intended useful- 
ness. Before disposing of it, tear it 
up or tie it in a knot. « 
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Seattle’s unique class 
teaches mom what to do 


when offspring has an accident. 


Accident School for Mothers 


by Thomas L. Gullikson 


| innate would you do if your child drank kero- 

sene? If he swallowed a safety pin? Stuffed a 
bean in his nose? Spilled boiling: water on his arm? 
Or fell from his highchair? 


Parents got answers to these questions and others 
at a unique child accident workshop at the Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital in Seattle, Wash. 


“What To Do When” was the theme and purpose 
of a two-hour clinic conducted for the public at the 
hospital, a voluntary non-profit institution offering 
general pediatric services to children under 16. 


Three physicians discussed emergency treatment for 
youngsters’ common accidents and showed mothers 
exactly what to do if their child has an accident. 
Topics covered by the doctors included: ingestion of 
foreign bodies and poisons, burns—emergency treat- 
ment at home and present day hospital treatment 
and fractures and head injuries. 


The workshop, which has been an annual event for 
four years, is far more than a series of lectures. 
Through visual aids, program participants hold the 
attention of the audience without difficulty. When 
discussing ingestion, the doctor shows X rays of 


Mr. Gullikson is public information director for the Seattle- 
King County Safety Council. 
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Using life-size doll, Dr. W. Vaughn Smith explains 
traction treatment to two women attending clinic. 


children’s lungs. Among the collection of swallowed 
objects are safety pins (open and closed), buttons, 
tacks, nails and even coins of all sizes. 


The doctor uses a life-sized doll, a crib and traction 
gear, to explain proper treatment for fractures in de- 
tail. Colored slides show burns of all degrees and ill 
effects of improper initial treatment. Various types of 
poisons, such as cleaning solvents, paints, medicines, 
garden fertilizers and sprays are displayed. The 
audience learns antidotes for these poisons. 


To keep the group from tiring, a coffee break is 
scheduled mid-way through the program. An added 
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Child lung X rays with ear rings, open pins, coins, 
are shown to Mrs. R. R. Harrop, workshop chairman. 


feature is a tour through the hospital at the end of 
the workshop. 


The child accident workshop is part of an annual 
Child Safety Crusade—a week-long public service 
program conducted by the women’s division of the 
Seattle-King County Safety Council. Although Cru- 
sade events differ from year to year, the workshop 
has remained the same. The only changes are in the 
speakers. The hospital provides its auditorium and 
staff members, while the women’s division provides 
publicity and hostesses and secures attendance. 


Big job—high hopes 


Hospital authorities welcome this opportunity to 
educate the public. Eva H. Erickson, hospital ad- 
ministrator, and Elizabeth M. Smith, director of nurs- 
ing, both feel the program has helped reduce the 
seriousness of injuries following accidents. Both hope 
to continue the program as long as the turnout con- 
tinues to grow. 


The need for such a program is illustrated by some 
statistics Miss Smith uses to introduce each topic. 
Cases involving contact with foreign bodies received 
at the hospital during 1958 totaled 75. Poisonings for 
1958 reached 299. Cases involving swallowing of as- 
pirin totaled 81. An additional 300 calls are received 
monthly by the hospital's Poison Control Center. Most 
of these cases are treated elsewhere. 


Forty-two new burn cases were admitted last year. 
Bone fractures received totaled 115, with six of these 
returned for correction. Head injuries totaled 137, 
lacerations 258 and eye injuries 17. Ten of the eye 
injuries required hospitalization, indicating the ser- 
iousness of the accident. 


Securing an audience from the thousands of King 
County residents is far more difficult than arranging a 
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program. But in its four years of operation, the work- 
shop has been well attended. Edch year, attendance 
has equalled or surpassed that of the preceding year. 


When appealing to the general public to attend the 
workshop the women’s division uses several tech- 
niques, none of which would work alone. From the 
time schools open in the fall until the workshop is 
held in spring, the Safety Council has collected several 
hundred names of individuals and organizations in- 
terested in safety. Many individuals are safety chair- 
men of PTA’s, business and professional women’s 
clubs, federated women’s organizations and home- 
maker’s councils. These names are obtained from 
registration rolls of previous safety events, or from 
requests for safety speakers and literature. 


A letter outlining the workshop is sent to these 
individuals in hopes they will mention the program to 
their club members and friends. News releases to 
weekly and daily newspapers, personal appearances 
on radio and television, and spot announcements are 
part of the publicity. A few days preceding the work- 
shop, a telephone committee composed of women’s 
division members, contact those who received the in- 
itial letter. 


All of these appeals ask “those interested in attend- 
ing, please register with the Safety Council” prior to 
the meeting. This pre-registration indicates the ex- 
pected attendance. In most instances, pre-regisration 
equals actual attendance. But such was not the case 
last spring. 


A moment's scare 


Two hours before the program opened, only 10 
persons—including four professional safety people, had 
registered. This low figure caused alarm among work- 
shop committee members. But their worries were 
needless. The 1959 workshop turnout surpassed the 
100 mark and was the largest audience since the first 


workshop. 


Determining the educational value of the workshop 
is next to impossible. However, the enthusiasm of the 
audience has convinced the sponsoring agencies that 
the program is much-needed and well worthwhile. 
During discussion periods, the audience bombarded 
speakers with questions. And many of them took 
notes—a sure sign they thought the information in- 
valuable. 


As long as audiences show this kind of response, 
the hospital and the women’s division agree they'll 
keep the workshop going strong. +. 
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@ can you? 


OW DOES your child care know-how stack up 
with that of 30,000 adults in New Jersey? 


A revealing questionnaire in New Jersey pointed up 
some weak spots in adults’ knowledge of child safety 
that may hold true in other states. 


The questionnaire, a multiple-choice test, was de- 
veloped for a special project of the New Jersey Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in cooperation with 
other New Jersey organizations. Thirty thousand par- 
ticipants chose what they believed to be the best 
answer to each of. 16 questions. 


Here are three questions that stumped nearly half 
of the respondents. 


1. The Blacks are planning to repaint some old 
furniture which they would like to place in the room 
of their two children, ages 1% and 3%. In doing so they 
should: 


——(a) Keep the children in another part of the house while 
the painting is being done, so that they will not inhale 
the paint fumes? 


——(b) Make sure the paint does not contain any lead because 
small children often chew on furniture? 

——(c) Keep the children out of the room while the paint is 
wet since wet paint is irritating to children’s tender 
skin? 

——(d) Be sure to use a rubber-base paint with the idea that 


such paint is less likely to flake off and get into the 
children’s mouths and eyes? 
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2. It is a summer day and Mrs. Thompson is alone 
in the house bathing her 7-month old infant. Next 
to the bathinette there is a table on which she dresses 
the child. The doorbell rings. What should she do? 


——(a) Dry the baby, wrap him up in a blanket or large 
towel and place him on the table next to the bath- 
inette. 

——(b) Place the baby in a sitting position in the bathinette, 
go to the door and ask the person to wait until she 
has finished. 

——(c) Quickly dry the baby, wrap him up in a blanket or 
large towel and take him with her when she opens 
the door. 


——(d) Not answer the doorbell. 


3. The Simons and their 54-month-old baby are 
visiting the Whites for the day. When it is time for the 
baby’s nap Mrs. Simon faces the problem of where to 
put the baby to sleep, since she had forgotten to bring 
along his portable crib. Which of the following solu- 
tions is best? 


——(a) Mr. White suggests letting the baby sleep on the big 
double bed in the bedroom next to the living room 
and leaving the door slightly open. 


——(b) Mr. Simon would like to place the baby on the plastic 
covered love seat in the living room corner and back 
some heavy chairs against the open side. 


——(c) Mrs. White offers to pull out an old crib which is 
clean and in perfect condition except the hinges on 
the side are loose. 


——(d) Mrs. Simon thinks it is best to make the baby com- 
fortable and hold him in her lap while he sleeps. 


sonst ANSWERS sv 


1. (b) is the answer. Studies indicate that lead poisoning 
among children occurs much more frequently than we had 
thought, and is usually the result of chewing on materials 
covered with paint which contains lead. 








2. We consider (c) the best choice. If Mrs. Thompson 
would choose answer (a), the baby might wiggle and fall off 
the table while she answers the doorbell. As far as answer (b) 
is concerned—it is quite possible that the baby might slide 
from a sitting position, submerge the head under water and 
drown. Since it is summer we can assume that the outside 
temperature would be such that the baby would not be ex- 
posed to a detrimental temperature change when the mother 
takes him with her to open the door. Solution number (d) 
would, of course, be safe, but also cautious beyond necessity. 
The doorbell may announce an important caller. 


3. Mr. Simon’s suggestion (b) is the one we consider the 
most satisfactory. Although the child may be a little slow in 
falling asleep in a room where a group of adults are talking 
we believe that the disturbance would not be sufficient to 
prevent the child from falling asleep. We don’t approve of 
choice (a). A 5%-month old baby may be able to roll over by 
himself and fall off the bed. Choice (c) is not desirable be- 
cause, with loose hinges, the sides of the crib may come down 
and the child may roll off the crib. Mrs. Simon’s suggestion 
(d) would cause her considerable discomfort and furthermore 
indicates unnecessary over-protectiveness. 
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Thomas 
Fansler 


Dies 


HOMAS Fansler, director of 

the National Safety Council’s 
Home Safety Department, died 
at his home in Chicago, August 
24. He was 60 years old. 

Mr. Fansler was brought to 
the Council in 1944 by Ned H. 
Dearborn, then president, to 
head up its home safety activi- 
ties. During his 15 years with 
the Council, he served in various 
capacities involving both home 
safety and research. 

Under Mr. Fansler’s direction, 
the Home Safety Department 
greatly expanded its activities. 
He was instrumental in develop- 
ing increased interest among in- 
dustrial, health and medical 
groups. He encouraged activities 
of industrial corporations in the 
field of off-the-job home safety 
programs and set up joint pro- 
grams with the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American 
Public Health Association and 
the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. He organized the Home 
Safety Conference, composed of 
outstanding leaders in industry, 
education and government who 
guide the program and policies 
of the Council home safety staff. 

Under Mr. Fansler’s leader- 
ship, the Home Safety Inven- 
tory for evaluating state and 
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community home safety pro- 
grams was established. While 
director of the Council's home 
safety activities, he saw the 
home accident rate decrease by 
more than 20 per cent. 

“Tom Fansler’s death was a 
shock to the entire Council 
staff,” said Gen. George C. 
Stewart, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Council. “During his 
15 years with the Council, he 
had developed an effective home 
safety program, and his profes- 
sional and organizational abili- 
ties were held in great respect. 
He was held in high personal 
esteem by his colleagues in the 
home safety field and by mem- 
bers of the Council’s staff.” 

Mr. Fansler was a graduate of 
Haverford College and Colum- 
bia University. After teaching at 
both of these institutions, he 
joined the staff of New York 
University as director of re- 
search in the Division of General 
Education. 

He was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association 
and the author of three books on 
discussion methods: Discussion 
Methods for Adult Groups, Ef- 
fective Group Discussion and 
Creative Power Through Discus- 
sion. 
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Dr. Goddard leaves 
Home Conference 


James L. Goddard, M.D., has re- 
signed from the Home Safety Con- 
ference of the National Safety 
Council because of his new ap- 
pointment as civil air surgeon of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. Dr. 
Goddard was a member of the 
Conference through his previous 
position of chief of the Accident 
Prevention Program, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


Dr. Goddard has served on the 
Home Safety Conference since 
1956. At the time of his resignation 
he was chairman of the Health and 
Medical Section of the Conference, 
chairman of that section’s Toy 
Safety Committee and a member 
of the Conference’s executive com- 
mittee. 


Dr. Goddard is the first to hold 
the title of civil air surgeon in the 
new Federal Aviation Agency. 

Replacing Dr. Goddard as chair- 
man of the October meeting of the 
Health and Medical Section will 
be Dr. A. B. Rosenfield, director, 
Division of Special Services, Min- 
nesota State Department of Health. 





Free Accident Bibliography 

A new bibliography on accident 
prevention has been compiled by 
the Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. 

The booklet is called Selected 
References on Accident Prevention 
and contains references on baby 
sitters, accident prevention for the 
mentally retarded, firearms, safety 
in sports, plus many others. 

Readers can obtain the bibliog- 
raphy free by writing American 
Academy of Pediatrics, 1801 Hin- 
man Ave., Evanston, III. 
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1958 Home Accidents Down 


b empiche SEVEN thousand per- 
sons were killed and four mil- 
lion injured in home accidents dur- 
ing 1958. This represents a 4 per 
cent decrease in home accident 
deaths from 1957 and a 13 per 
cent decrease from 1949. 


The four million injury total 
means that one person in 43 was 
disabled one or more days from a 
home accident in 1958. About 110,- 
000 of the injuries resulted in 
permanent impairment. 

The cost of home accidents was 
$900 million, a minimum estimate. 
This figure includes only lost 
wages, medical expense and the 
overhead cost of insurance. It does 
not include any property damage 
of which fire losses alone totaled 
over $275 million. 

The rate of deaths in home ac- 
cidents decreased 45 per cent from 
1928 to 1958. Actually, there were 
more deaths from home accidents 
in 1958 than in 1928, but there 
were more people too, especially in 
the age groups most susceptible to 
fatal accidents—children under 5 
and persons over 65. 

For children under 5 years, lead- 
ing causes of accidental deaths 
were mechanical suffocation, 1,400; 
obstruction or suffocation from 
food or objects, 1,400; drowning, 
300; burns from hot substances, 
etc., 250. 

For persons over 65 leading 
causes were burns from hot sub- 
stances, 250; exposure to heat and 
cold, 200; obstruction by food or 
objects, 150. 

The principal type of accidental 
death in each age group was: 
under one year, mechanical suffo- 
cation; one through 64 years, fire 
burns; 65 years and over, falls. 
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Trends in Home Accidental Deaths and Death Rates 
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Fire burns, and other deaths 


Poison gases ............. 


Other home accidents ..... 


*Deaths per 100,000 population. 





HOW PEOPLE WERE KILLED IN HOME ACCIDENTS 


Death Population 
Total Death Rate* 
Oa i thot: cues 27,000 15.6 


I 2 nich -n te Sdn, 410 11,800 6.8 


associated with fire ..... 5,700 3.3 
Poisons, solid or liquid... .. 1,200 0.7 
SN ck a aha oles oh ae 1,150 0.7 


950 0.5 


6,200 3.6 
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Its New... 


HOME SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Life saver 
shirt 


A shirt, that ap- 
pears to be an or- 
dinary sports shirt, 
becomes a life pre- 
server when it is 

immersed in water. It has a small inside pocket that 
holds a harmless chemical packet that releases a gas 
to inflate the shirt, according to the manufacturer. 
The shirt can keep its wearer afloat for 45 minutes. 
After that, the wearer can keep the shirt inflated by 
means of a mouth valve concealed in the front pocket. 


The shirt is reported to be fully automatic so it will 
work successfully even if the wearer is injured, un- 


conscious or panic stricken. 
Outdoors, Inc., 103 Guitar Building, Columbia, Mo. 


Gas 


incinerator _,/ 7S y- 
A gas incinerator, for outside 


or indoor use, has special safety 
features. 

The new top door lock is 
manually controlled by a lever 
on the control panel which has 
“open” and “lock” positions. 
Once the top door has been 
locked and the burning cycle 
begun, the door cannot be 

opened accidentally, says the manufacturer. 

An optional safety feature is a key-operated device 
for the control panel door. Using it, the controls re- 
portedly cannot be operated until the door is reopened 
with key. 

Caloric Appliance Corporation, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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Kiddie-kuf 
leash 


This leash attaches 
to both an adult’s 
wrist and a child’s, 
preventing the child 
from straying into 

possible danger. 

The handcuffs are plastic and the cord rubberized. 
It extends four feet but retracts to eight inches. 

The product was conceived by Mrs. Walter W. 
Grahling after she read about a two-year old child 
who was clawed to death by a lion at the zoo. The 
child had wandered away from a relative. Mrs. Grah- 
ling studied police handcuffs then devised her own 
version. 


Grahling, Inc., Box 803, Cleveland 22, Ohio. 


“& Contour 
' bathtub 


This new contour 

tub, supposedly the 

) first major design 

" change in 25 years, 

has a narrow rim 

which children and the aged can grip while sitting 

down or getting up in the tub. The tub has a flat 

safety bottom to give the bather surer footing, says the 
manufacturer. 

The tub also has on both sides wide ledges that can 
be used as a seat for mother while bathing children 
or as a place to set bathing accessories. 

American-Standard Plumbing and Heating Division, 
40) West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


511.03-359 








